INTRODUCTION
"warranted rate of growth."14 Dr. B. N. Ganguli, a specialist in International Trade, has recently made a careful study of the subject in his Dadabhai Memorial Lectures delivered at Bombay.1* After sifting the available evidence he reaches the same conclusion about the adverse effects of drain on the economic condition of the people of India as was reached earlier, without the help of the modern tools of economic analysis, by Dadabhai Naoroji and Lala Lajpat Rai. The latter felt that the facts and figures marshalled by him in Chapter III of this work "established beyond doubt" that "Great Britain does make a huge profit by her political ascendancy in India." He might well have added that this drain impoverished this country and ruined her people but he reserves this judgment till the last chapter which contains summary and conclusions of the preceding fourteen chapters.
Part III of the book deals with India's industrial past and the condition of industry and agriculture in the early years of the present century. The glorious past of the cotton textile industry of India and its gradual decline after the British conquest of this country are brought out with the help of a mass of quotations from various British authorities in Chapter V. Chapter VI deals with ship-building and shipping which were other important industries of the country in the past and which, likewise, suffered a decline with the ascendancy of British commerce and power in the East. In the next chapter he provides a survey of the existing Indian industries like indigo, which is stated to be "not an important industry now. It has been killed principally by the imports of dyes from Germany", jute manufacture which is "all concentrated in Bengal in the vicinity of Calcutta" and "nearly all" mills which "are in the hands of British firms", woollen mills, paper mills, breweries, rice mills, iron, copper, manganese, coal and tea and coffee. The insignificance and the backwardness of India in the industrial field are well brought out in the short narrative of five pages of this chapter.
Chapter VIII deals with land tenures and land, revenue. Its title 'Agriculture' is somewhat misleading. For "we do not find any discussion of the change in the pattern of crops, the rise of commercial fanning in India, the growth of scientific agriculture, the size and division of landholdings, and the methods of farming, etc. All we have in this chapter is a discussion on land taxes. The well-known story of over-assessment in the Ryotwari areas is repeated. Nowhere else does the author appear to be more influenced by the writings of others than he is in this chapter
14  Cf: Harry G.  Johnson : International   Trade and Economic Development.
15  Dadabhai Naoroji and the Drain Theory, Asia Publishing House, Bombay, 1965.